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in an article in the newspaper Den, 'The new Russia must have a new foreign policy/'
The foreign office, as we know, took the opposite view. On March 23, the day when the grandiose funeral of the victims of the revolution was held in Petrograd, Miliukov, commenting in a press interview on President Wilson's statement concerning the reasons for American participation in the war, outlined Russian war aims: liberation of the Slavic peoples of Austria-Hungary, "merging of the Ukrainian provinces of Austria-Hungary with Russia/' and the annexation of Constantinople and the Straits. According to the minister, "No one could accuse Russia of territorial ambitions" because "the possession of Constantinople has always been regarded as an immemorial objective of Russian national policy."
The interview had the effect of a bombshell. An announcement authorized by Kerensky and published on March 24 stated that Miliukov expressed his personal opinions and not those of the Provisional Government Newspaper agitation rose to a new high pitch, and innumerable committees passed resolutions demanding the clarification of the government's peace policy. Pravda argued that either Miliukov or Kerensky should go, but this proposal met with no immediate support. Changes in the Provisional Government were still deemed unthinkable, and both Miliukov and Kerensky "indispensable." After protracted negotiations with his colleagues and the contact committee of the Soviet, Miliukov, while refusing to send a note to the allies, agreed to issue a "Declaration on War Aims" addressed to the Russian people. The object of a free Russia, according to the declaration (March 27), was "not domination over other peoples . . . not the forcible annexation of their territory, but the establishment of durable peace on the basis of national self-determination/' However, the Russian people "would never tolerate that Russia should emerge from the great struggle humiliated, undermined in her vital strength/' The Provisional Government, therefore, was resolved "to protect national rights while strictly fulfilling the obligations assumed towards the allies." Miliukov, as he has subsequently explained (1921), was given the assurance that he would be allowed to interpret the intentionally vague phraseology of the declaration in accordance with the policy he had formerly pursued. The Soviet leaders deemed it opportune, although not without misgivings, to approve the declaration, which